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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Essentials of Spirituality. Felix Adler. New York : James Pott 
& Co. 1905. Pp. 92. 

In this little book the author has published four popular addresses 
which are very readable and elevating in tone. An attempt at defining 
the concept of spirituality is preceded by a description and criticism 
of some concrete examples, while the definition aims at establishing an 
ethically ideal meaning of the term rather than at embracing current 
usage. The characteristic marks of the spiritual life are 'serenity, a 
certain inwardness, a measure of saintliness.' It is not mere aspira- 
tion, but virtue realized and embodied. " The spiritually-minded person 
is one who regards whatever he undertakes from the point of view of its 
hindering or furthering his attainment of the supreme end." Different 
types of spirituality are involved in the different ways of conceiving of 
this end. Three conditions of its attainment are explained: (1) Fre- 
quent reflective detachment from narrow or practical temporal interests; 
(2) living in view of the constant possibility of death, in order to appre- 
ciate more justly the relative values of life ; (3) elimination of subjective 
egoism, treating self and others alike. The ideal implied in (1) is not 
that of mystical and abstract, but of concrete, spirituality, which sees 
facts in their meanings, deeds and affairs in their eternal relationships. 

The address on ' The Spiritual Attitude toward one's Neighbor ' ex- 
pounds the doctrine of human equality. Its genesis was from religion, 
which, however, left it a heritage of peculiar limitations and defects; 
it has been further stimulated by political constitutions; but it has its 
adequate ground neither in religion nor in politics. It does not rightly 
mean equality of gifts or energy, but the essentially human significance 
and worth of every member of the species, the organic nature of human 
life and society in which every individual has an important function 
and deserves recognition. Its sole basis is in the moral law; it is a 
postulate for the sake of action, and it can be verified only by action, 
and not by mere facts divorced from action. To act on the principle 
of the worth of all men is to create and so to discover such worth in 
abundance. 

The paper on ' The Spiritual Attitude toward Oppressors ' treats of 
our attitude toward others' wrong-doing. It must be dynamic rather 
than quietistic and fatalistic, and while it can admit no such thing as 
sin apart from the sinner, it must distinguish between the single deed 
and the entire character of the agent. It involves in order these steps : 
(1) Check the exhibition of the evil will ; (2) give publicity to the offense, 
and so humiliate the offender; (3) change his environment in order to 
reform his habits; (4) forgive him, receive him back into fellowship 
and recognize his positive function. Under (2) it is maintained that the 
purpose of punishment is purely reformatory, that the permanent break- 
ing of bad habits may require a moment of severe shock, and that the 
death penalty is without valid ethical ground; the difficulties of passing 
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judgment on others are also discussed. Our attitude toward oppressors 
must recognize them as persons, must involve conflict, but must be 
inspired by benevolent purpose. Conflict inspired only by hatred, egoism 
or rivalry is not a positive factor in moral progress; this point gives 
evidence of the validity of our view of spirituality. 

The fourth paper, on ' The Two Souls in the Human Breast,' treats 
mainly of the spiritual attitude toward one's own failings. The at- 
tempt is first made to point out how the public exposure of evil is limited 
in its value. Two kinds of cases are distinguished: (1) those in which 
guilt must be confessed and expiated because ' publicity is necessary . . . 
to repair the wrong that has been done to others,' and (2) those in which 
the evil affects others but indirectly. In the latter class self-revelation 
is not even allowable; the battle should be confined to one's own inner 
consciousness. In this connection the formula for the spiritual attitude 
is not found in the Buddhistic doctrine of Karma, but in the Pauline 
doctrine of the duality of nature and spirit. For the material of the 
moral life, whether it inclines to positive or negative value, we are not 
responsible. Neither praise nor blame attaches to us for the existence 
of our instincts and tendencies, but only for their use, for the elective 
synthesis we make of them. While natural temperament may oscillate 
between selfishness and sympathy, moral character reacts upon both 
these tendencies from the point of view of a unitary principle; and here 
we have a further justification of the concept of spirituality, which 
means the dominance of a supreme end that is dynamic, organic, con- 
crete. The chief practical deduction from this question is that on every 
occasion, whether great or small, regard should be given to the inner 
principles rather than to the external effects of actions; thus, the great 
will appear small, and the small will become great in significance. This at 
once condemns any politic action that is insincere and adherence to cus- 
tom when principle demands its defiance. 

It is a virtue rather than a defect in popular papers when they refrain 
from a systematic explication of many theoretically important relation- 
ships within the field essayed. This is not forgotten even when some 
of the implications of the author suggest the following criticisms. It 
is doubtful whether the stress laid upon a conscious relation to an ulti- 
mate end recognizes the importance of play, natural life and spontaneous 
action; even oscillating, tangential modes of conduct may in the long 
run develop the ultimate end and bring us nearer to it, and perhaps such 
an end functions mainly and most fruitfully as a subconscious factor. 
If the spiritual man is never content short of perfection, and yet 
spirituality is a realized harmony of the soul marked by serenity, here 
are suggested both the dynamic and the static types of ideal; and espe- 
cially if the mediation of religion is not employed, the mutual adjustment 
of these two phases remains to be shown. The apparent divorce of fact 
and ideal in respect to the doctrine of human equality is overcome by 
an appeal to moral pragmatism; but the rejection of the religious and 
political bases of that doctrine as being external to ethics would seem to 
imply an unwarranted separation of morality from these other life in- 
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terests. Further, to determine when public exposure of evil is demanded 
is confessedly difficult. The criterion can hardly be the effect of the 
mere evil upon others, for the political dishonesty of public men may 
have but an indirect effect, through a complicated machinery, upon 
humbler citizens, while their errors of private life may, in a subtle and 
indefinable manner, sap the spiritual vitality of those most intimate with 
them. If the test is the effect of the exposure on all concerned, this, be 
it noticed, is to appeal not to an abstract moral principle, but to the 
principle of specific utility under the conditions. And surely the author 
does not mean to maintain that in self-criticism public exposure is 
wrong while in criticism of others it is right. Again, the outlined view 
of the relation between the natural and the spiritual, as between the 
' given ' and the product of our will, needs guarding against an ultimate 
dualism repugnant alike to theory and to practise. It is admittedly hard 
to draw a sharp line between the material imposed upon us and our 
own contributions; we should admit a similar indistinct boundary be- 
tween the self and other agents, and so insist on a sharing of responsibility. 
When we consider weak will, low ideals, defective power of intellectual 
synthesis, and the lack of spirituality partly consequent to these, we 
must ask how far these are a natural inheritance and how far they are 
due to the environment. If we abstract the elements given through 
heredity and environment, what is left that is essentially spiritual except 
the relation — the active relating — of these? But this is intimately and 
organically connected with the given; the active and the passive are only 
distinguished aspects of what is essentially one life process, one self. 
This shows the inadequacy of a dualism of the spiritual and the natural 
or of any abstract spirituality. Finally, the implied rejection of utility 
as a criterion of conduct in comparison with an abstract moral principle 
is to hark back to instinct and habit rather than to use the conscious 
guidance of a concrete ultimate end kept in touch with the conditions; 
nor can the abstract principle be relied upon in face of such difficulties 
as deciding when evil should be exposed. Effects are themselves elements 
in every workable moral principle. The danger is apparent of viewing 
moral principles and the ultimate end as eternal verities, static, and in 
themselves divorced from particular human needs which rank as the 
mere material of morality. 

Such reservations illustrate the difficulty of formulating a practise so 
as to satisfy theory as well as of formulating theories which can work in 
practise. 

E. L. Norton. 
WjSstebn Reserve University. 

L'Enseignement public en France au debut du XX e siecle. Gaston 
Kouvier. Paris : Hachette et Cie. 1905. Pp. xi + 131. 
The University of Upsala has been fortunate in its lecturers from 
abroad. To its initiative in the first instance philosophical students are 
indebted for the discussions crystallized in Hoffding's 'Problems of Phi- 
losophy.' In a different way they have reason to be grateful for Rouvier's 



